The House of Lords
Socialist Government; he regarded Socialism as disastrous;
and he therefore desired a second chamber powerful
enough to delay as long as possible the coming of
Socialism.
His proposals proved inacceptable; -for it is agreed
between parties at present that any reform of the powers
and composition of the Lords should command some
general assent, and, so far, no proposals of this character
have been forthcoming. But it is worth while to examine
the principle of Lord Salisbury's proposals in order to
grasp the meaning of the motives which lie behind them.
He envisaged a chamber of some three hundred members.
Half of them were to be elected for twelve years by the
hereditary peerage, and the remaining half nominated by
the Government for the same period, vacancies being
filled, as they arose. The powers of the chamber were to
remain the same as now, save that the definition of a
finance bill was to be, not in the hands of the Speaker, but
of a joint committee of both Houses under his chairman-
ship. In order to prevent the swamping of the hereditary
electorate in an emergency, the prerogative of the Crown
was to be limited so that not more than twelve new
peerages could be created in a single year; and the provi-
sions of the Parliament Act were not to apply to the new
second chamber. Its reform was only to be effected with
its own consent.
Quite obviously such a scheme, if its first composition
were determined by a Conservative Government, would
necessarily contain an overwhelmingly Conservative
majority. At the maximum, only twelve of the peers
elected by the hereditary element \r^uld be members of
the Labour Party; and there would be no means of
redressing that balance unless practically the whole of the
nominated element represented Labour. The limitation
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